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Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE SOCIETY :— 


When it was announced to me by letter from your Secretary 
that the Trustecs had invited me to deliver the Annual Address, 
I did not hesitate to accept so cordial and generous an invita- 
tion. But I felt that I had no claims on your patience nor could 
have your hearing in any other way than as a naturalist, and as 
one whose tastes from earliest recollections have associated me 
with labors such as occupy your time, and are the employment 
of your lives. To us both, then, the connexion of animals, birds 
and plants, with the earth and its products, the laws which gov- 
ern them, the mutual relations which subsist between them, and 
the importance of understanding them all, are the same. I do 
not claim the privilege, nor will you expect. of me the possibil- 
ity of addressing you, as a farmer who speaks to his fellow ag- 
riculturists ; yet there must be inany kindred subjects, which 
are worthy of my theme and of your attention. That particular 
branch of Natural History which has engaged my attention 
the most, is the same which has endeared to many of you the 
name of Nichols, and others, and which has in the deeper mys- 
teries of its science, (little known to them) revealed to me the 
importance of studies such as you and I at the present day 
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should pursue. Let us see, then fora few moments, what we 
‘nave in common worthy the occasion and the hour. 

Your vocation, gentlemen, is with the earth. How mysteri- 
ous is this mass of inorganic matter upon whose most superfi- 
cial crust we make a few scratches, and take from thence all 
that sustains life and promotes, directly or indirectly, our well 
being! In gratitude te so beneficent an agent should we not 
know something of its nature, its composition, its laws and 
hidden powers? 'To my mind, the capacity to procure, implies 
the obligation to understand what we can of the nature of those 
means by which we:obtain what we seek. If you are willing to 
admit this as an axiom,you will place yourselves in the same cat- 
egory with myself, and become pursuers of scientific knowledge 
in the domains of Nature,—you will become naturalists. I take 
for granted, then, that you are such by virtue of yeur occupa- 
tion, and theugh I cannot speak to you as the farmer, yet I can 
address you as those who have in-common with me an anterest 
‘in the same pursuits. 

Of all the curious senses with which we are endewed, that 
of sight is perhaps the most distinguished; and the instrument 
‘by which we are enabled to exercise this sense, is the human 
eye. Next in rank, and the minister to the other, is the hand; 
and to comprehend all the possibilities as well as all the adap- 
tations of a mechanical character which the human hand con- 
tains, would well demand long and patient study. The geolo- 
gist tells us of the time when the now fertile earth was a sterile 
and barren waste; and the eye is enabled to comprehend the 
fact. Weak in its native powers to the extent that it :-wishes te 
penctrate, the hand supplies the deficiency and forms the lens 
which shall so concentrate the rays of light.upon the minutest 
particle that it shall betray its preportions,beauty and structure. 
The eye delighted finds nothing insignificant, nothing in vain, 
and new worlds are opened to its gaze in everything around. It 
needs no longer the patient deductions of the geologist to mark 
the epochs of creation and change—but traces in an earlier and 
sister science, the signs of gradual-organized life. In the white 
flaky ashes of the farmer’s peat fire, it finds the myriad silicious 
envelopes of minute plants, which, too small for the unaided 
vision, grew unnoticed hundreds of years ago in every peas 
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meadow and beggy swamp. In the flake of the anthracite cin-~ 
der it incontestibly proves the origin of the substance we now 
eall coal. In the smallest scale of what is harder than com- 
mon rocks around, but which resembles wood, it counts the dots 
and marks the arrangement of the ducts of trees which long,. 
long ago clothed the deltas of ancient rivers, filled up and ob- 
hiterated by trme. The stain upon the layers of rocks deeply 
imbedded in solid strata, gives up: the mighty secret to the 
eye, and speaks of periods when vegetation only was traceable 
im ancient seas. 

There is a little book in your library, gentlemen, entitled 
a “Tour Round my Garden,” from the French of Alphonse Karr. 
It supposes a gentleman of moderate fortune deploring his 
means of making a foreygn tour, such as his cousin of better 
means was about just then to do. He however resolves to-see 
what wenders he could: in his own immediate vicinity, and at 
Jast confines himself to his garden. He finds accordingly for 
the mere looking, objects more wonderful than could be found 
among the arts and works of nations and peoples abroad. The 
same is true of you in your pursuits, and the limits of the nar- 
rowest farm will be found capable of supplying the means. 
Only learn to see, to observe, to study and to profit, and how 
different will seem all the necessary hard labor and drudgery 
and toil of the agriculturist’s life ! 

When I look around the farms of Essex County, I readily 
notice how progressive has been the advanee over old ideas and 
antiquated notions, whichionee so universally obtained. The 
cultivation of the earth is of three kinds—the traditional, the 
artistic and the scientific. The first employs all the most ap- 
proved methods which haye been known from earliest days of 
farming in a country,.and earries with it errors and prejudices. 
Myths and fables do not belong exclusively to ancient religions,. 
but oecur equally in old fashioned customs.- There is the myth- 
ical and fabulous in agriculture as well as in antiquity, properly 
so called. Jn certain parts of every country the old fashioned 
eustoms still are to be found, and the farmer’s occupation comes 
in largely for its share. The plough, the hoe, the scythe, the 
kinds of grain sown, the mode of manuring the land, the incor- 
rect inferenees about the modes of working it, the average crops 
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from year to year, all exhibit the myths of olden customs. The 
internal arrangement of the household, the style of the dairy 
rooms, the surroundings of the dwelling, the aspect of things 
about the farm, mark the reign of an age which ought to 
have passed away. Even the private habits of some farmers,— 
their social and civil relations, show how litle agricultural 
fairs and exhibitions have done for them. Converse with such 
yen and women, and you wiil find them full of wise saws and 
signs, and superstitions; but take no note of the “signs of the 
times ” in which they live. The traditional cultivation of the 
earth leaves the farm less valuable from generation to genera- 
tion, until at last emigration to more fertile and virgin soils is 
the final resort. Agriculture can be pursued, however, as an 
art, and hold its rank among the most honorable labors of 
raankind. We honor the artizan who builds nobly and well,— 
who rears the palace, the capitol, the sacred fane. The names 
of such men live Jong after their marvellous works have been 
touched rudely by the finger of time. It will be equally so 
with the artist of agriculture, who designs and executes from 
the rude area of a given piece of earth some fertile and smiling 
homestead, to bear to distant generations his prospective wis- 
dom. Man rises from the lowest to the highest grade of social 
life as his mind craves, and seeks, and finds its needs. In no 
pursuit else do we see this so plainly as in agriculture. The 
most ignorant, careless and improvident condition is that of the 
savage. Except in form and cunning, the savage man is no 
higher than the brute he pursues for excitement or for food. 
The cravings of hunger prompt him to periodical exertion, and 
the wild fruits and the game are his food. The selection of cer- 
tain kinds of seeds and fruits opens the way to their increase, 
and when he selects such to commit them to the ground, waiting 
for their seeds in turn, he enters the barbarous age. But he 
must be likewise on the search for other means of subsistence 
while the seeds are vegetating and the fruits are coming to per- 
fection; and this induces the nomadic habits, such as the Indian 
of our country is, and such as the earlier shepherd-tribes were. 
To this condition of man we owe the undoubted origin of many 
of our most valuable animals and cultivated plants; and the Indi- 
an corn,;the pumpkin, water-m¢lon, beans, squash, all lay us under 
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obligation to those nomadic tribes which were found here when 
the earliest missionaries visited these shores, previous to the 
colonies established by our ancestry. The barbarous age in 
agriculture still lingers, and the mythical or traditional, to 
which | alluded, is no more than its highest form and extremest 
development. It prompts the idle and the unthrifty to emigrate 
from their homes to the Far West, in hopes to find in its virgin 
soils some excuse for negligence and unthrift. But it carries 
with it its own ruin, and impoverishes in turn, by exhaustion, 
the most fertile natural portions of the earth’s surface, be it the 
alluvial soils and green mountains of Vermont, or the broad 
prairies of Kansas! The industry, perseverance and art, which 
are essential to successful cultivation, with us bring their own 
reward. It has been long noticed that the physical, moral and 
intellectual conditions of a people depend on climatic characters; 
and the harder the soil and more obstinate the earth, the freer 
and more developed the race which subdues it. The circum- 
stances which develop intelligence, enable intelligence in turn 
to develop the utmost possibilities; and when man emerges from 
barbarism, which only feeds and clothes his body, into civiliza- 
tion, he rises to the fine arts, whether in the primeval occupa- 
tion of agriculture or in those more exsthetical pursuits by 
which he builds finely and conceives and executes works of 
beauty and wonder which will for centuries endure. 
Agriculture considered in the light of an art is no longer the 
. confined and selfish consideration of how to feed and clothe a 
family or the dwellers on a given area of the farm; mere labor 
of the most uncultivated kind can do as much: rather than this 
little and narrow view, it becomes a branch of national indus- 
try, aud maintains relations to the prosperity of a country. 
The object is now to make the most returns from the outlay; to 
enable the land from year to year to yield five-fold and ten-fold; 
to swell the aggregate sum of a state’s productive resources; to 
invite capital to invest in its speculations; to convert sterility 
into fruitfulness; to anticipate exigencies for future time; to 
leave the world better than it was found, and restore to the 
primal paradise the portions cursed by the ignorance and self- 
ishness of man. Youare familiar, gentlemen, with the name 
of Downing, who is considered in this country what Paxton is 
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in England; men estimate him not so much by his knowledge 
and descriptions of fruits and fruit trees, as by his endeavors 
to introduce correct ideas of landscape gardening—of the con- 
struction of elegant and commodious dwellings, and of a higher 
style of life in the pursuit of horticulture; to which science he 
was devoted. The art of agriculture docs in the grander 
modes what landscape gardening does in the narrower; and 
there can be no reason why the most ordinary farm in Essex 
eounty should not borrow something from a higher style, to 
improve it and enhance its value. ‘fhe time may be distant 
when in this country we shall be obliged to cultivate as care- 
fully and scrupulously as is needful in older and more thick- 
ly settled countries, yet there can be no excuse for neglect- 
ing to obtain the greatest advantages from agriculture, which 
lie in our power. I remember hearing an educated man, who 
managed a farm, many years ago, say that he built him a new, 
fine barn, with many improvements, which at that time and 
place were considered merely whims and crotchets, because he 
eould not afford to build a cheaper and meaner one, and his 
old one would not serve his purpose any longer; but I did not 
then catch the idea of the true economy which he had antici- 
pated in the change. So agriculture as an art, holding its 
place high among other arts of civilized life, may not commend 
rtself at once to every one, yet such fairs ahd annual exhibi- 
tions as this, attest to the increasing favor the idea is receiving 
in the community. We discover in the laws which govern the 
material world, that the circle and the spire pervade all devel- 
oping objects. The same order which heaves planet and satel- 
lite around the central sun, arranges the growth of the stem 
and the position of the leaves of smallest or most gigantic plant. 
The track which man progressively follows in his changes from 
epochs and seasons of his development, brings him back to some 
starting point in his course. The garden in the sacred Scrip- 
tures is spoken of as man’s first residence, and it is the garden 
which is his last and highest effort in civilized life. The farm 
ean be a garden full of all manner of trees and herbs good for 
food and pleasure. Your most productive farming operations 
cease to wear the aspect of what would have been the case not 
many years ago. A well laid out and carefully cultivated gar- 
\ 
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den ranks among the highest efforts of artistical skill, In it the: 
useful, ornamental and essential all combine. In one depart- 
ment may be found the forest trees, in another the fruit trees, 
another the kitchen stuffs, another herbs and perhaps flowers. 
Every superfluous plant is there an unsightly weed, and is care- 
fully extirpated. The first settlers in anew country find the 
forests usurping the soil. They must be removed to allow 
the sun’s rays to reach the earth. To destroy is the first of the 
circle, but ere it ends harmoniously to re-produce will be essen- 
tial. An agricultural district, pursuing the art of husbandry, 
takes as much care to preserve a due balance of relations as 
does the most skilful gardener. It may be found essential to 
plant again the very products the axe a century before was 
brought into play to destroy. Nicety of operation in sowing, 
weeding, studying the character of the soil, adaptation of this 
or that manure to this or that field, will pay as well as the same 
meansinthegarden. We see this in what is called market gar- 
ing; and the most ready returns are from such farms as pursue 
the course which improved husbandry recommends. But no art 
ean successfully be pursued without a science to aid and assist; to 
prompt the labor and to point out the course. Hence arises 
science of agriculture, which has enlisted the labors of a Davy, 
Humboldt, Liebig, and many other illustrious names in Europe: 
beside. It were hardly to be expected in a country like ours,. 
so young, (and yet so old,) but with so many vocations open to. 
its inhabitants, seemingly more honorable, and easier of pursuit 
than agriculture, (but alas! too often the reverse,) that the same: 
careful solicitude for its advancement should have yet arisen, 
here as abroad. The foresight and prospective wisdom of our: 
greatest and most distinguished patriots have strongly recom- 
mended some action in our institutions of learning towards the: 
enlightened pursuit of agriculture. But the precise method of 
* inducing the study of farming as other studies are sought, is a 
difficult question to solve, and may not be easily pointed out. 
I do not pretend to offer you, gentlemen, any plan of my own, 
from ignorance of what has been done, and from inability to de- 
vise such. Yet it appears to me evident that the first obstacle: 
in our way is the too common idea that other pursuits are more: 
honorable than that of the ‘ale of the soil. There per- 
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haps is a good deal, too, in the remark that the highest kinds of 
agriculture are expensive and will not pay; and that artistic 
and scientific farming will do well enough for the capitalist, 
who can afford to lose money if needful. I think the root of 
this mistake lies deeper than this surface view. Agricultural 
schools and colleges may be well enough, but they seem to me 
to have objectionable features. {have found among our acad- 
emies and high schools, for instance, where there is any unusual 
amount of apparatus, that there generally is the most ignorance 
of the science it is intended to illustrate. The universal eager- 
ness for office affects every branch of our social industry. The 
consequence is apt to be the appointment of incompetent teach- 
ers and professors; and the very richness and abundance of the 
apparatus of the establishment might affect injuriously the ac- 
tual practical knowledge which is sought. The State of Mas- 
sachusetts provides most generously four Normal Schools in 
which both sexes are taught “ how to teach.” From these sem- 
inaries issue from year to year intelligent young men and young 
women, the majority of which go into our agricultural towns 
and are employed in teaching. the rudiments of an English edu- 
cation. Others assume important stations in schools of higher 
grade elsewhere. The Board of Education appropriates sums 
of money for familiar lectures on chemistry and other sciences. 
I have authority for saying, that it is its wish that the relation 
of the vegetable economy to agriculture should he taught those 
who are to teach again. I look with much expectation to the 
future for the diffusion of better ideas on this subject through 
our common schools. Much of my correspondence with friends 
who are teachers, shows the tendency of the public mind in 
this direction. We should then insist on studies among primary 
schools connected with the science of agriculture. At its very 
basis lies the science of botany. No science else so refined, _ 
elegant, elevating to the mind; none so delicately suited to the 

feminine tastes. There is no reason why every boy and girl 
should not know about the very weeds, which look into their 
school house door, as much as about the multiplication table. 
Is not the structure, composition, uses economical and artistical 
of the wood that is consumed in the stove,as worthy an hour’s les- 
son as that of the rivers of countries scarcely trodden by man? In 
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some towns the areas of school houses are set with flowers and 
ornamental trees; this is well, provided the arrangement does 
not abridge the play-ground for athletic and health-inducing 
sports. But the science of botany needs no such botanical gar- 
dens for its apparatus; every dry ‘reed-stalk left by the winter 
winds, every little weed, every green moss, are book and lesson 
and apparatus, to a mind healthy and properly instructed how 
to instruct. You will allow me to urge this point on your at- 
tention, gentlemen, for many of you are members of school com- 
mittees I do not doubt. Would you wish to induce your sons to 
settle down near the old family hearth and pursue the noble labor 
of the farm, do ail you can to make the farm the most attractive. 
See that the teachers you employ can teach something that is con- 
nected with the business you love and which you wish should be 
developed and élevated. It isa common law that every need 
has some supply near at hand; create that need, and the supply 
will follow. What money and pecuniary offers fail to effect, 
however liberal you may be in that direction, taste and convic- 
tion arising from education will do. Adorn your dwellings 
with flowers, and encourage your children to cultivate them. 
Many a-uséful natural bent in the young has been lost by inju- 
dicious and thoughtless levity. Believe that an hour is not lost 
which your wife, or your daughter, or your son spends in the 
garden, among the flowers which they have learned to love. 
Labor is relieved of half its toil when smiled upon by the ele- 
gances of life. I have been no heedless witness of these facts, 
and the most industrious hands and the most loving and moth- 
erly hearts have I found among those who cultivated the tulip 
bed or nourished the rose bush in some corner of the farm yard, 
amidst discouragements which would have appalled the sterner 
sex had they been suffered to exist where the corn and the po- 
tato patch stood. “The farmer’s garden,” says Elihu Burrit, 
“is the introduction to a large volume, of which every acre is 
a page, bearing the marks of his character. Viewed in this 
light, the gardens of New England are full of hopeful and in- 
structive reading to those who consult their chronicles: They 
show that scicnce, taste and successful industry have been 
brought to bear upon agriculture. They mark the degree of 
meéntal culture and refinement ‘to which the'farmers of the coun 
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try have attained.” Let our common school teachers, I repeat, 
understand that they are expected to communicate such knowl- 
edge or go without employment, and my word for it, you will 
find them all apt and fit for the task. In this town, elose by, 
stands a noble monument of gratitude to and love of the birth- 
place of one, who went from you a boy and returned to an ova- 
tion such as is seldom granted to what the world ealls great 
men. Beneath its roof stand volumes of wisdom, science, art, 
freely offered to every citizen. Not far off isits duplicate libra- 
ry, in which are choice books, and which I have been gener: 
ously invited to consult. Its lecture room affords easy facilities 
-to any one to listen to the eloquenec or to quaff from the foun- 
tains of knowledge, which the lyceum lecturer offers you. We 
admire such generosity, such thoughtful care for the rising gen- 
eration. But is it too much to expect that what George Pea- 
hody has done for his native town, others may do in some other 
way for theirs, and that an enlightened agriculture may lay 
the foundation of a. similar rural fortune to the village where it 
is pursued? If agriculture as a science isgto become the great 
national enterprise of a free people, can we who encourage and 
foster it by agricultural fairs, exhibitions of stock and produce, 
by our libraries and premiums, do too much in our means of pri- 
mary education to advance it? Set out well and carefully the 
young tree, and you need not fear that under ordinary circum- 
stances, you will be disappointed in the fruits. Elevate your 
calling, gentlemen, and you open avenues of usefulness and 
wealth, surer and as honorable as commerce or mercantile pur- 
suits. The scienee, which prompts your labers and which 
induces your children to love the old homestead so well that 
they will not leave it for the uncertain gain of other trades, 
will not necessarily involve you in expensive habits or ruinous 
enterprises. The reason why we sce such, is not from the sci- 
ence, but from its want. Inall pursuits there is necessarily much 
pretence, yet that does not prevent the pursuit of the real and 
substantial. True science is accurate, patient and rewarding; 
empiricism is pretentious and false. Lvery evil has its remedy, 
and if not in our generation yet in one to come, and for which 
we should labor in our day, will he enlisted in your noble 
ealling the very highest and surest names in those departments 
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Of knowledge and enquiry, which are connected with the culti- 
vation of the earth. 

I suggested, in the early part of my remarks, that the eye 
was through the hand, the great minister to the supply of use- 
ful knowledge and practical wisdom. Clearly then, it was in- 
tended in such beneficent a gift, that we were expected to ob- 
serve. This duty ef sceing, of observing, devolves upon the 
farmer in the most minute particulars of his calling. How 
quick your eye detects the symptoms of disease in your stock; 
and how much is done by practice. Deficiency of points in your 
horse you will notice, which might escape others. The same 
holds goed in the minutiz of your crops, and the most careful 
eriticism is worthy your care. On such observation, constant, 
daily, perpetual, the most ordinary and the mest extensive la- 
bors of science depend. Many entertain the idea that the study © 
of the natural sciences ought to find the cure, remedy, prevent- 
ive to every injury occurring from bird, insect, or vegetable 
depredator. What, it is asked, is the use of entomology, if you 
naturalists cannot tell us how to drive away the canker worm, 
striped bug, caterpillar? Such an objection is, however, not 
worthy a generous mind. The same would lie against all the 
dearned professions, as they are called, if pressed to the ultimate 
limit. The difference between observation and patient enquiry 
on the part of the farmer and a refusal to see and observe, is 
that between ignorance and enquiry—darkness and illumina- 
tion. Would he be considered wise who should refuse a lan- 
tern in a dark night, because it were not a lighted gas jet or the 
sun? A natural inclination or an early taste for such observa- 
tion cannot be too much commended. The onion crop has se- 
verely suffered from an offensive larva, whose habits are worth 
noting from year to year. The remedy against it has not yet 
been discovered—perhaps it never will; it is better to know 
your foe and its capabilities to mischief than to persevere in the 
culture of that roct crop against so many disadvantages. I should 
hardly hope to prophecy a future exemption from any applica- 
tion or from any new variety of the plant, after what has been 
tried by so many farmers. The habits of insects are mysterious 
as yet, and we can only hope to profit by: eternal vigilance. It 
seems significant to me, however, that the fly belongs, appar- 
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ently, to the scatophagous tribes, which nestle and depesit 
their eggs in particular kinds of manures especially. Total 
abandonment of this vegetable as a field crop for a series of 
years, may by depriving each generation of the proper nidus 
for its larva, cause its extermination; and though we may mourn 
when we think of the “ leeks of Egypt,” our children may enjoy 
by our abstinence greater advantages when the root ean be cul- 
tivated again with success. 7 

It is too common, in absence of other knowledge, to infer 
that what is known abroad of similar facts is identical with 
what we desire to know at home. But I think it may be con- 
cluded that every, cultivated country has its own peculiar disor- 
ders, diseases and parasitical complaints. I would speak 
more particularly of plants, which are more familiar to me; 
and aver that many of the most insidious kinds of mildews, 
blights, brands and smuts, are structurally and typically our 
own. The naturalist who would investigate. these may find 
them only analogous to foreign species, and from atmospherical 
conditions requiring different treatment. We need then an 
American system of science, based upon American facts in 
Nature. 

Our culture too should be American, suited to our soils, 
climate, productions, to our fruits, grains, seeds, roots. I would 
by no means discourage experiments with approved foreign 
kinds, yet such experiments should be not hastily or widely 
adopted. Mr. David Landreth, an experienced seedsman, 
found among fifty-two specimens of turnips raised from seed 
imported by him, but éwo varieties worthy of perpetuation. In 
the. subject of grass seeds, too, the knowledge of the actual 
species can only prevent disappointment in sections where they 
are unfitted to the soil or latitude. Mr. Ives has shown in your 
“ Transactions ” how coincident with the soils are the varieties 
of apples and pears; what English kinds succeed, to what ex- 
tent American varieties can be distributed through these Uni- 
ted States. The potato rot presents a similar aspect, and in 
vain were the journals of Europe searched for the cause. Even 
the fungi described by the mycologists abroad did not occur on 
our own, and this insidious destroyer has baffled the most care- 
ful experiments to. detect the reason of its presence. Is it a 
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waste of time and study which has hithexto been expended to find 
the causeand remedy? ‘Then equally wasteful the patient hours 
of the kind and generous physician, who hag sought in vain for 
the reason and cure of pulmonary disease, or who has risked his 
own life to detect the seeds and germs of the cholera, which 
affrights and devastates nations. Equally so is: the rot in the 
grape, which by the western vine-grower has been thought 
identical. But agriculture with its science must not borrow 
from abroad; it must build schools of American science, ob- 
servation and research. Its soils are to beanalyzed by itsown 
chemists, its plants which grow upon them analyzed and speci- 
fied by its own botanists, and the fields that are to be reaped 
should be sown with its own seeds. Is it too much to expect 
that from resources as great naturally as are to be found else- 
where, products as mighty and great can accrue ? 

I have addressed you, gentlemen, as members of a County 
Society, and that county the flower, perhaps, of Massachusetts. 
But I would not have you unmindful that agriculture is not sec- 
tional, and that its domains are as wide as the limits of a na- 
tion’s rule. The establishment of similar societies throughout 
the width and length of the land, can best give us an idea of the 
vast resources of our agricultural capabilities. Embracing so 
vast an area of domain, every variety of soil is to be met with 
and studied. By beautiful adaptations, every section has its 
own proper and peculiar vegetation. The natural distribution 
of plants is coincident with the capabilities of the soil. This 
renders every state in the Union best adapted to its own agri- 
cultural products. But the time may come when exhaustive 
crops may render unproductive the soils which now produce 
them abundantly. The kind and nature of the labor, the natu- 
ral causes which produce natural effects, the very strata of the 
mineral products, the geological formations, the permanence of 
rivers and streams, the atmospherical conditions depending on 
the industrial pursuits of men, are worthy the most serious con- 
siderations in scientific agriculture. Already the fearful 
droughts in sections of the west, point with the finger of admon- 
itory wisdom to the pioneer into their broad and blooming pra- 
iries. The sweeping away of the forests without any care, may. 
prove most disastrous to the settler ere many years have elapsed. 
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Deprive our New England of its green woeds, and we should be 
similarly situated. Millions of acres are there in the Hastern 
states fit for nothing else than forests and the resorts of wild 
beasts. Thanks to the rocks, the boulders, the ridges paved as 
with art, which embosom in their rifts the stately trees, and 
help to secure from devastation the trunks of centuries growth. 
The shore towns of Massachusetts Bay are thus beautifully en- 
vironed; and as you gaze from one of the hill-tops of this very 
village, you can see farms and fields like some smiling picture 
set in a frame of sempervirent emerald. Thanks to the sterility 
of such a soil, which bears on its bosom a vegetation as stern 
and noble as the sons and daughters which it likewise feeds. 
It is otherwise in sections easier of wider cultivation. ‘The — 
scanty forests of the far west are limited to the banks of streams 
and the islets or openings in the rolling, sea-like prairie lands. 
The black fertile virgin soil of other western states nearer our 
own, teems with deciduous forest trees of mighty proportions 
and exceeding beauty. The land is more precious than the 
forests, and beneath the earth lie beds of combustible coal. 
There seems no immediate need of so useless an incumbrance 
on the surface and the belted river side, the wide unbroken for- 
est soon yield up their leafy honors. The lofty and shady tops 
no longer retain the rising evaporation or check the passing 
clouds, grateful for their moisture and shower. The soil yields 
up, too, its humus, the slow accretion of ages; and has no re- 
turn from foliage and dropping leaves in sufficiency to supply 
the demand. The water courses must fail or seek some subter- 
ranean channel in the caverns of the lime-stone strata. Sterility 
must be anticipated, or at best uncertain and fitful returns. It 
becomes then a question whether the West, from natural causes, 
is to be the great agricultural granary of the nation, or whether 
an enlightened or scientific agriculture will not provide ade- 
quate preventions in time? When the Isle of France was first 
discovered, about a century ago, the soil was exuberant and 
fertile, and frequent showers were the rule; the destruction of 
the forests has produced the reverse. 

I have thus sketched to you a possibility only, perhaps, but 
as illustrative of the magnitude and nobleness of the pursuit you 
have chosen for the labors of your hands, for the exercise of 
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your observation, for the success and reward of your industrial 
toil. I could speak to you on other topics, on many subjects of 
interest to you and to me, I could speak of the curious experi- 
ments in fruit and vegetable culture, the hybridization of grapes, 
the results which have rewarded those who have instituted 
them. Of the value of vegetables originating among us, and 
which Essex county claims, such as the Marrow squash and the 
Hubbard squash or pumpkin. But other and more practical 
heads and hands can treat these subjects more effectually. I 
could recommend search for new or unknown varieties of the 
apple, new and unknown at least to your society, because not 
seen beyond the farm where they originated. I could dilate on 
the cultivation of fruits on the farm; try to induce you to en- 
courage your children to raise the raspberry along the stone 
walls where weeds may be suffered to grow, and to make the 
strawberry more common, and the cranberry cheaper, by its in- 
creased crops. I could speak of the interest to be had in rais- 
ing new varieties of the smaller fruits from seed, such as the 
currant and the plum, and in endeavoring to procure varieties 
free from the wart. These and a thousand subjects press on my 
mind, but I forbear, thanking you for your patience in listening, 
and wishing you all manner of success in your occupation, 
which you can make the most ennobling and national. 

It was told of one of the Henrys, that he hoped that every 
peasant in his kingdom would be able to have a fowl in his din- 
ner pot on Sundays; it can be said of us that we will make fruit 
of all sorts to grow in every poor man’s yard or garden, or 
about his premises. We should hear less then about the injury 
done to fruit crops by birds; for there would be enough for 
birds and men, and pilfering by mischievous boys would cease. 

Strive to accomplish this in every way in your power and at 
your command, and let the Essex Agricultural Society hold a 
prominent rank among the philanthropic and benevolent insti- 
tutions of the land, helping to “ make the wilderness and soli- 
tary places glad,” and inviting the stranger from far and near 
to come and learn of you. 
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